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“Burnt Cork and Prime 





N SAVANNAH, Georgia, net many 

months ago, two black men leaped 
upon a passing automobile and tried to 
rob its occupants. As the car sped by a 
post, one of the bandits was knocked off 
and killed. Examination revealed the fact 
that he was a white man who had black- 
ened his face with burnt cork. Had he 
escaped, the crime unquestionably would 
have been charged to Negroes. 


After robbing a store in Detroit last 
January, Vito Randallo, disguised as a 
Negro, was followed to his home and 
arrested before he could wash the smut 
from his face. 


Battling a black assailant in her home in 
Norfolk, Virginia, last November, 2 woman 
tore open his shirt and discovered that he 
was white. His face was blackened and 
his hands were covered with rubber cloves. 


A girl in Louisville, after beating off 
an attacker whom she thought a Negro, 
discovered that her face and hands were 
covered with smut which had rubbed off 
her assailant during the struggle. 


In St. Louis some time ago a robber 
caught with blackened face stated that 
there was an organized group of white 
bandits who always operated under the 
mask of color. In this way, he said, it 
was easy to fool the officers, and in some 
cases even to assist in the search for the 
suspected Negro and to “‘identify’’ him 
when caught. 


For years such incidents have come to 
light from time to time. How common 


may be the practice one may only specu- 
late, since its effectiveness is in the very 
fact that it facilitates the criminal’s get- 
away and diverts the blame to the Negro 
community. How greatly the race has 
suffered as a result, in suspicion, incon- 
venience, arrest, and even dire punishment, 
one cannot know. That the toll has been 
great seems probable. Certainly the possi- 
bilities involved are such as to afford food 
for thought and to suggest caution against 
accepting without question the easy as- 
sumption that ‘‘a Negro did it.”’ 


The ‘‘framing’’ of Negroes, like the use 
of burnt cork, is getting to be rather com- 
mon, too. At its last session the legisla- 
ture of Mississippi recognized such a case 
by voting five hundred dollars to Moses 
Walker, Negro sentenced to life imprison- 
ment on the testimony of a white man 
that he had shot into the latter’s home. 
On his death bed six years later the white 
man confessed that he had “‘framed”’ the 
Negro because of a grudge, and had shot 
into his own house in order to substan- 
tiate the charge. Walker was at once par- 
doned and the legislative grant was made 
as a partial recompense for six years of 
false imprisonment. 


From Jackson, Mississippi, comes a 
strange story of the indictment of a private 
detective for “‘framing’’ an innocent Negro 
as a train wrecker, in order to collect a 
$3,000 reward. According to press re- 
ports, he had not only manufactured evi- 
dence against the Negro, but had tortured 
him into making a confession of guilt. 


Akin to this story, but more tragic 
in its results, is one from Fort Worth, 
Texas, where last spring two men, one a 
former policeman, killed two Negroes sup- 


posed to be bank bandits. When they 
claimed the standing reward of $10,000 
offered in such cases by the Banking Asso- 
ciation, an investigation was started which 
resulted in proof that the Negroes were 
innecent and that they had been deliber- 
ately “‘framed’’, ‘‘put on the spot’, and shot 
down without provocation, in order that 
the reward might be collected. The ex- 
officer was convicted and given twenty 
years. 


A different angle appeared in the Carver 
case at Sebring, Florida, last spring. 
‘‘Mother and Babe Slain; Husband Kills 
Negro Murderer’’—thus the headlines on 
the day of the tragedy. Carver testified 
that he discovered the Negro just complet- 
ing his murderous task and shot him down. 
He was exonerated by the coroner’s jury. 
Further investigation raised doubts. Then 
facts were discovered that resulted in 
Carver's arrest and finally in his convic- 
tion as the murderer of all three, having 
killed his wife to collect her life insurance, 
it was supposed, and the Negro servant 
in order to divert suspicion from himself. 


There are other means of passing the 
buck less certain than the “‘frame-up”’ and 
the camouflage of color, but probably 
effective in many cases. Now and then 
the ruse is revealed, as in the following 
instances: 


Within the month (August, 1930), 
a North Carolina daily carried the head- 
line, ““Three Negroes Kidnap White 
Girl,’’ based on the unsupported story of 
a youth who represented himself as the 
girl’s escort at the time. A manhunt be- 
gan at once, and excitement ran high. Ere 
the day was over, however, officers were 
beginning to believe that the whole story 


was faked by the youth who told it, per- 
haps for the purpose of concealing some 
misdeed of his own. Within twenty-four 
hours nobody believed a word of it. Had 
his story been a bit more plausible, the 
consequences might have been tragic. 


A case at Centreville, Tennessee, is still 
fresh in mind—a Negro charged with 
assault, ultimately convicted, and sentenced 
to serve ten years. Meantime two attor- 
neys resigned from the prosecution of the 
case, convinced that he was innocent, when 
witnesses for the state were discredited and 
forced to admit that they had been guilty 
of perjury. Now nobody believes the 
Negro guilty. Yet it was only the pres- 
ence of troops that saved him from being 
lynched. 


Recently in North Carolina a couple 
out in an auto at night were attacked, the 
young man being shot and the gir! beaten. 
The girl’s father reported that their assail- 
ant was a Negro. The father himself was 
later arrested and accused of assaulting 
the couple because of opposition to their 
friendship. 


From Charlotte, N. C., comes the con- 
fession that a murder of which a Negro 
was accused was committed instead by a 
white man. Mortally wounded, the vic- 
tim had begged his assailant not to shoot 
again, promising in return that he would 
lay the blame on a Negro. He died with- 
out recanting, but another white mem- 
ber of the party, conscience-stricken and 
memory-haunted, finally told the story. 


It is surprising to find that women oc- 
casionally employ the same sort of camou- 
flage, sometimes as a smoke screen, some- 
times for less obvious reasons. Last spring 
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the writer had occasion to investigate the 
lynching of a Negro who was charged 
with rape. The time, the place, and the 
circumstances of the alleged crime all con- 
spired to show beyond doubt that the 
thing simply didn’t happen and couldn't 
have happened, as was admitted by the 
most responsible people in the community 
who had heard all the evidence in person. 
The charge had been made up out of the 
whole cloth, for reasons that one could 
not know for certain, but might readily 
suspect. 


In at least one other of the 1930 lynch- 
ings on a similar charge there is reason 
to believe that the facts, of a sort that 
could not be given to the public, were 
quite different from those that were al- 
leged. 


The race riot of 1927 in Coffeyville, 
Kansas, was precipitated by two girls who 
claimed they had been assaulted by three 
Negroes. It later appeared evident that 
the “‘party’’ was all white, and that the 
Negro assault story was simply a smoke- 
screen. Arrests followed and _ serious 
charges were laid against the participants, 
all of whom were white. 


A seventeen-year-old girl in a Phila- 
delphia suburb went for an auto ride with 
some friends and stayed out all night. Next 
morning she reported that two Negroes 
had abducted her and held her captive in 
the woods. When closely questioned by 
the police, she confessed that the whole 
story was made up to deceive her mother. 


Last spring an eighteen-year-old girl 
living with her mother in a Houston hotel 
reported that a Negro bellboy had as- 
saulted her. The boy was promptly ar- 


rested and identified, but immediately 
established his innocence by unimpeach- 
able proof. When confronted with this 
fact the girl confessed that her story was 
false, and that she had made it up in the 
hope of reconciling her mother and father, 
who were separated. 


In the meantime, had the boy fallen 
into the hands of a mob, or had the girl 
held to her story and he been unable to 
prove an alibi, the result in either event 
would have been his death. Other cases of 
the same kind are fresh in mind. 


One need not prolong this recital, nor 
tag a moral to it. Certainly it does not 
mean that Negroes do not commit crimes. 
Unfortunately they do—sometimes heinous 
crimes. No racial group has a monopoly 
in this field. Nor does it suggest that 
Negro criminals should be allowed to es- 
cape the punishment of their misdeeds. On 
the contrary, punishment should be made 
a great deal more prompt and inevitable 
than it is, irrespective of race. 


The meaning is obvious, however, as 
it relates to hasty judgment, hysteria, mob 
violence, and the assumption that every 
Negro is guilty whom anybody seeks to 
accuse. It suggests also that the statistics 
of Negro crime, now happily changing for 
the better, might be further lightened if 
all the facts were known and the mask 
of color torn away. 














